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AIR TIME has for forty-two years provided 
| Fis opportunity for members and friends 
of the League to meet with others whose inter- 
est in animal welfare prompts them to assist in 
financing its broad activities. 

This is an appeal to the relatively small 
group which really appreciates the need for 
twenty-four-hour daily service in behalf of 
small animals, horses, farm animals and wild 
life. to help make this year’s Fair an unprece- 
dented success financially. 

It costs well over one hundred thousand dol- 
lars annually to inspect about a million animals 
in seeking those needing individual attention 
and in ministering to the needs of the sick and 
injured, the strays and unwanted of many 
species. 

Last year they included: 


Unique and Unusual Things for Christmas 
Presents 

Linens and Household Supplies 

Holders, Dusters and Aprons 

Quilts and Rugs 

Toys and Baby Things 

Antiques 

Fancy Baskets 

Handkerchiefs 

Books, Christmas Cards and Findings 

Candy, Cakes, Doughnuts and Cookies 

Jellies, Preserves and Pickles 


« o » 


There will be a luncheon, of Copley Plaza 
excellence, from 12 Noon to 2 p.m. on both 


Doge -5 ae ree 25,479 days, and Afternoon Tea also will be served, 
a teae wet sae 60,043 giving friends an opportunity for a social get- 
Horses and Mules......... 891 together. 

Cattle? =". ct 27 eee 1,114 The Fair constitutes our main effort each 
Poultryeos 2. Aceer ae 945 year to raise funds for general purposes. While 


Miscellaneous (including many 
wild creatures)......... 1,562 

Checks should be made payable to the Ani- 
mal Rescue League of Boston and sent to 51 
Carver Street. 

Gifts of articles to be placed on sale should 
be sent to the same address. 

The following list indicates the type of gifts 


which attract purchasers: 
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returns have been consistently good, present 
high operating expense compels the Directors 
to ask frankly for the most generous gifts pos- 
sible both in cash and salable articles. | 

We take this opportunity to thank those 
who not only have freely and generously given 
their time and money in the past but who will, 
we know, co-operate fully this year to make the 


Fair a success both socially and financially. 
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“They also serve who only stand and wait.” The importance of relatively hum- 
ble tasks has never before been so fully stressed and so truly appreciated. 


EWSPAPERS and popular magazines have 
published hundreds of columns emphasiz- 
ing the vital part played in the war by those 

employed in war plants and in industries which 
produce food and other necessities for the fighting 
forces. ‘The measure of the quiet unselfish service 
of mothers and wives who preserve the homes of 
the nation—the lodestars of the men in uniform— 
can hardly be exaggerated. 

And what of the homes? Insofar as possible 
they should remain the picture these men have 
been carrying in their minds through weary 
months. ‘The same family circle, the same atmos- 
phere, be it luxurious or “ever so humble,”’ are 
what they long for and wish to return to. Their 


minds picture items of furniture in certain places. 
The favorite chair and couch, the paintings on the 
wall, should be “‘ where they seem to belong” to the 
returned serviceman. 

The dog and the cat must be in the center of the 


tableau, too, “when Johnny comes marching 
home.” They are part and parcel of the dream 
which has bolstered his spirits in difficult times. 

“Take good care of my pooch,”—‘‘Give Rex 
a pat for me,’—these and similar eloquent ex- 
pressions drop from the pens of the boys wherever 
stationed. They could not take the comforts of 
home with them when they went away; they 
could not nor did they wish to take their dogs, 
but there are few groups in camp or on shipboard 
which have not acquired an animal mascot, a col- 
lective substitute for the pet at home. In the 
opinion of those best capable to judge, these mas- 
cots do more to sustain morale than brass bands or 
free shows. 

A story, released recently by the Public Rela- 
tions Division of the United States Coast Guard, 
tells something of the canine mariners in that 
branch of the Service: 

(Continued on page 6) 
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“SINBAD” SACKS IN TO SLEEP IT OFF 


“Sinbad,” famed mascot of a Coast Guard Combat Cutter, is in the doghouse again. After a big night of shore liberty with the boys, he failed to 
respond for muster and stayed sacked in in his specially made sea hammock 
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Cover Picture: Official United States Coast Guard 
Photo. “Saki” Sees Action at Biak Island. 
“Saki,” black cocker mascot of a Coast Guard- 
manned LST, was in there with his shipmates when 
American forces attacked and finally conquered the 
Japanese bastion on Biak Island in the Southwest 
Pacific. Here, “Saki” is shown with one of his pals, 
Coast Guardsman Kenneth D. Smith, Seaman first 
class of Dawson, Michigan, on the deck of the LST 
before an anti-aircraft gun. 


* * * 


A Boon to the Clinic 


Attention is called to the announcement of a gift 
of surgical and laboratory equipment in Notes 
From the Clinic on page 15. 

The Directors of the League deeply appreciate 
this gift of Mr. and Mrs. Carl F. Woods in memory 
of their daughter, Katharine. 


* * * 


A Gift for the Sheldon Branch 


Before his passing, Carl Oscar Staaf of Saugus 
‘ made the request that $1,000 from his estate be 
given to the Animal Rescue League of Boston for 
the benefit of animals cared for at its Sheldon 
Branch in Lynn. His wishes were carried out by 
his daughter, Miss Esther Staaf. 

The Directors of the League take great pleasure 
in publicly expressing appreciation of this gift. 
The generous contribution will help make possible 
the continuance of the much-needed work in Lynn. 


* * * 


Amrita Island Hurricane Damage 


It makes one sad to visit “Amrita” now. The 
hurricane of September 14th and the accompany- 
ing high tide hit with full force. Between fifty 
and sixty trees, many of them the largest on the 
Island, were torn and uprooted; the driveway was 
washed away so it will have to be rebuilt for about 
thirty feet and resurfaced its entire length; the sea 
wall on the south side of the Island was damaged 
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The arrows show the approximate direction, and the shaded areas 


indicate the severity of the hurricane. Amrita Island lies directly in 
the path of greatest damage 


by the pounding of the waves; one float and walk- 
way were torn loose and carried across Squeteague 
Pond; and all electric light and power lines and 
poles were blown down. Further damage will be 
disclosed as débris is cleared away. 

Except that shingles were torn from all the 
buildings in scattered places, the ““widow’s walk” 
atop Island Haven demolished, a much-admired 
leaded stained glass window blown out, gutters 
ripped from Mainland and Guardian Cottages, 
there was less damage to buildings than had been 
anticipated. 

The trees will be an irreparable loss for many 
years, but despite the present picture of desolation 
and ruin the financial loss, part of it at least cov- 
ered by insurance, will not be very heavy. While 
many weeks of labor will be required to bring 
order out of chaos, in all likelihood the sears will 
have been well healed by the time the next regular 
conference is held. 

* * * 


A Roadside Sermon 


Returning from an inspection of hurricane dam- 
age to Amrita Island we stopped to make a pur- 
chase at a vegetable stand operated by an elderly 
Portuguese woman. The devastation around her 
prompted an inquiry as to whether or not she had 
suffered any damage. In halting English she ex- 
plained that a luxurious home belonging to a 
neighbor, a wealthy man in her mind at least, had 
been damaged to the extent of $2,200. 

Then she continued: “My house—is—shaky. 
It—was—moved—here from—other—farm. It safe! 
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My husband—was—out—in—all—the—storm. He 
safe! My chickens—my turkeys—they safe!” 

Then, opening her arms wide, and with a most 
earnest expression in her face, she added: “God is 
big. He—loves—the—poor—peoples.” 

A cold analysis of her theology, thus expressed, 
would seem to restrict God’s mercy to the most 
humble of His children, but the eloquence of her 
utterance, her sincerity and general attitude, cause 
us to believe that even had she lost everything in 
the storm, her faith would have withstood the test. 


* * * 


The Red Star 


About twenty dogs and cats were electrocuted 
in New Bedford by coming in contact with high 
tension wires blown down during the hurricane of 
September 14th, and numerous calls were received 
from persons who had opened their homes to 
stray dogs and cats which seemed inclined to re- 
main as permanent guests, but beyond that there 
were few casualties or emergencies for the Red 
Star or other animal welfare agencies to deal with. 

As an aftermath of the storm it was assumed 
that housing, feeding and other problems would de- 
velop beyond the ability of live stock owners to 
cope with personally. Letters were sent for publica- 
tion to approximately 182 newspapers announcing 
the readiness of the association to extend a helping 
hand, but despite wide publicity no serious sit- 
uations were uncovered. 

For the benefit of those who may not know of its 
existence it might be well to explain that the Red 
Star Animal Relief is a branch of The American 
Humane Association. Frequently referred to as 
the Red Cross service for animals, it operates in 
close co-operation with all humane societies in 
times of widespread disaster or when extensive 
danger threatens. In fact, most of the agents of 
animal welfare associations are officially ap- 
pointed representatives of the Red Star and are 
promptly alerted when floods, forest fires, or 
heavy storms assume threatening proportions. 


* * * 


Copied from “The Research Viewpoint” 


‘Tue BumBieBeE—according to the theory of 
aerodynamics, approved laboratory tests, and 
wind tunnel experiments—can’t fly!) So runs the 
Customer Research squib recently issued by Gen- 
eral Motors. “But,” continues the report, “the 
bumblebee, being ignorant of these profound scien- 
tific truths, goes ahead and flies anyway—and 
manages to make a little honey every day!” 
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The American Humane Association 
Announces 
A Motion Picture Contest 
Exclusively for amateurs, dealing with Pets, 
Domestic Animals and Wildlife 


Anyone interested is urged to apply to The 
American Humane Association, 135 Washington 
Avenue, Albany 6, New York for a free folder 
giving complete details. The purpose of the con- 
test is to create a friendly, kindly interest in ani- 
mals through motion pictures. Three hundred 
dollars will be awarded in six different prizes rang- 
ing from ten to one hundred dollars. All entries 
must be in the offices of the Association on or be- 
fore March 31, 1945. 


* * * 
Christmas Dinner for Horses 


The following was published in the annual report of the 
League thirty-two years ago: 


“THe Horses’ CuoristMas Eve 


A letter was published in Our Fourrootep FRIENDS and in 
some of the daily newspapers asking those who pitied the weary 
horses standing in front of theatres and shops, or hurrying from 
market to house, to help us give them, on Christmas Eve, a little 
treat of cut-up carrots, apples and sugar. We met with a generous 
response: $392 and twelve bushels of carrots, a half barrel of apples 
and several packages of sugar. From 7:30 until between 11 o'clock 
and midnight the League's ambulance and its motor car went 
about the streets feeding weary horses. Five of the League men min- 
istered to the horses, and for the drivers there were large tanks of hoi 
coffee and pails of doughnuts. About three hundred horses shared 
in the Christmas Eve treat. Ten blankets were purchased and 


worthily bestowed.” 


This practice has continued as an activity of the League 
ever since. The visits to stables at Christmas result in in- 
spections of both horses and premises which, in turn, fre- 
quently lead to improved housing conditions, better care for 
the animals and more cordial relations with owners. 

In other words, while the idea of Christmas dinners for 
horses is not merely a sentimental gesture, as has been 
suggested on one or two occasions, even without the practical 
good accomplished, the labor and expense involved would 
seem justified. 

Before an audience composed largely of men in uniform, 
Trene Castle McLaughlin recently urged better handling of 
the Chicago dog pound. In response to outrageous heckling 
and charges that she was activated by pure sentiment, she 
courageously replied: “* After all, sentiment has done far 
more for the world than war.” 

Although organizations such as the League must be con- 
ducted in accordance with good business practices, a rea- 
sonable amount of sentiment tends toward better fulfilment 
of assumed responsibilities in behalf of animals. 
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ALL DRESSED UP FOR SHORE LEAVE 


“Salty,”’ mascot aboard a Coast Guard-manned Destroyer Escort, is all slicked up for shore liberty at 
an undisclosed port in the European war theatre. ““Salty’’ wears the rate of ship’s cook third class. It should 
be cook watcher first class. Here, he takes a snack from Coast Guardsman Robert J. Sanchez of Baton 


Rouge, La. 


They Also Serve—Continued from page 3 


Tuer Coast Guarpb’s SEA Docs on Mascor Duty Over THE 
WorLp 


From Boston to Biak, from Norfolk to Normandy, from 
Greenland to Guam, you'll find the Coast Guard’s seafaring 
pooches sailing the Seven Seas.. These salty, colorful charac- 
ters serve as ship’s mascots aboard combat cutters, invasion 
transports, LSTs, LCIs, destroyer escorts, landing barges— 
on anything the Coast Guard mans and the Coast Guard mans 
a lot of ships. 

These adventurers of dogdom have salt in their blood and 
scorn the plushy existence of landbound boudoirs, davenports, 
fireplaces and leashes, preferring the carefree, happy life of the 
fo’c’sle with their Coast Guard shipmates. And why not? 
The mariner mutts find truer pals and bigger bones and fewer 
fleas upon the seas. 

The domain of these flop-eared tailwaggers is the fo’e’sle and, 
of course, the galley. They are a particular bunch and shy 
away from the bridge. Pals of every enlisted man in the ship’s 
company, they are wary of gold braid. A hale and bearty and 
everlasting hungry lot, the Coast Guard’s mascots are enlisted 
from every strain in the canine book—snooty Chihuahuas to 
Great Danes, but most of them are just plain dogs. 
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Most fabulous of the Coast 
Guard’s sea dogs is that salty 
critter, that old campaigner of 
the stormy North Atlantic and 
the stormier taverns of the 
world’s waterfronts—Sinbad. 
Sinbad has been to sea for nine 
years as mascot for the U. S. 
Coast Guard Combat Cutter 
Campbell. Sinbad was at his 
battle station when the Camp- 
bell stalked and battled a pack 
of six U-boats and, with his 
shipmates, knew the thrill of 
ramming one of the raiders and 
sending it to the bottom. 

Holding a rating of Chief Sea 
Dog, Sinbad observes all codes 
of the service, reports for mus- 
ter, stands at rigid attention 
during inspections. He is known 
in scores of ports, for when the 
liberty parties go ashore, Sinbad 
is first in the liberty boat. Sin- 
bad likes to fight with stranger 
purps he encounters on the 
wharves. Famous in the press 
of the world, Sinbad receives 
more correspondence at mail 
call than any man on the Camp- 
bell—and that includes the 
skipper. 

There are other famous dogs 
on the Coast Guard’s muster 
rolls. Nora, an eight-months- 
old shepherd dog wears the 
John P. Haines Medal for say- 
ing the life of a stricken mate. 
“Cherbourg” joined the Coast 
Guard under fire on the Nor- 
mandy beach, when, from no- 
where, he suddenly darted up 
the ramp of a landing craft and found haven in the arms of a 
coxswain. ‘“Bunky”’ mascot of a Coast Guard-manned in- 
vasion transport, hit the beach at Aitape, Dutch New Guinea, 
and his shipmates will swear, barked the Japs out of a machine- 
gun nest guarding an important air strip. “Sparky” was 
wounded in the assault on Kwajalein in the Marshalls and 
stayed gallantly at his post in the command boat until he was 
moved to Sick Bay for bandaging. “Kodiak” served in the 
Aleutians. “Nippy”’ ran out on the Japs and joined the forces 
of liberation on Saipan. “‘Sougie” and “Butts” were in the 
D-Day landing barges against Normandy. “Invader” is a 
veteran of Sicily and Salerno. And there’s ‘‘Hobo,” “Tug- 
boat” and “Barnacle Bill.” 

There are scores of other Coast Guard sea dogs, sharing the 
life of the fo’e’sle, helping to win the war as tail-wagging morale 
builders. This they do by bringing a touch of home to the 
crew's cramped quarters on the fighting ships. 

These mongrel mariners wear collars decorated with campaign 
ribbons, battle stars and hash marks. Some wear dress blues, 
especially tailored complete with ratings such as Chief Sea Dog 
or Bones Mate First Class. Most of em have their own life 
jackets. Some sleep in their own sea hammocks, though most 
prefer to curl up on the foot of a shipmate’s bunk. 

Their injuries receive the tenderest care in Sick Bay and you 


Official U. S, Coast Guard Photo 
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can bet that they fare well in 
the galley. First in line at 
Mess Call, the sea dogs dine on 
bones—bones with plenty of 
meat on ‘em. 

Ask any Coast Guardsman— 
he’ll tell you and he'll say it 
again—the sea dogs are doing 
their part to axe the Axis. They 
are hitting the beaches of 
France and the Far Pacific and 
helping to wipe out submarines. 
They are enduring the panting 
heat of the Marianas and the 
cold rigors of Greenland. You 
can lay next month’s pay, mate, 
that the Coast Guard’s sea dogs 
will be in the landing barges and 
down the ramps when the Yan- 
kees swarm upon the beaches of 
the Philippines and Japan. 


In a recent issue of the 
Boston Traveler there ap- 
peared a picture described 
as follows: “Dog Mascot 
—Seaman Charles Brown 
of Parkersburg, West Vir- 
ginia, holds ‘Victory’ 
mascot of an American 
freighter, injured from a 
fall down a hatchway and 
now equipped with a spe- 
cial wheeled cradle to en- 
able her to move about 
despite her paralyzed 
back legs.” 

“Victory” was a pa- 
thetic little pup as she 
appeared in the picture, “a willing-to-be-most-any- 
breed” sort of mascot. 

Charles Brown was holding her proudly up so 
that her picture could be snapped, cradle and all. 
It would have been so much simpler to have had a 
pharmacist’s mate chloroform her than to have 
contrived a set of wheels upon which she could pull 
herself around, but, no, she was and is inexpendable. 
She deserves a rating. What shall it be? Co- 
adjutor of the ship’s esprit de corps? 

One of the most touching dog stories which has 
come out of the war was published in the Septem- 
ber, 1944 issue of Our Dumb Animals, the monthly 
publication of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals: 


Best MepictnE IN THE WorLD 
The hospital tent was full, as the chaplain entered with 


**Lulabelle.” 
The chaplain, Lt. Col. William E. King, used to preach at the 
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“SOOGIE” IS A SEAGOIN’ GAL 


Here’s one SPAR who went to sea. Her name is “Soogie”’ and she’s mascot of a Coast Guard Combat 
Cutter in the Atlantic. She’s also a bit of a flirt having won the affections of every seaman on the ship. 
Here, “Soogie” is dolled up, fit to kill, in her SPAR hat ready for shore liberty. Her escort is Coast 
Guardsman George J. McKinlock, chief boatswain’s mate, of 11 Tisdale Avenue, New Hartford, N. Y. 
“Soogie” must be a bos’n, too, for that’s a bos’n’s whistle hanging around her neck 


Maywood Baptist Church, Kansas City. Lulabelle is a dog, 
just a few inches long,—so small, in fact, that the chaplain 
often carried her around in his trench-coat pocket. 

The wounded lads, lying on their cots, looked up as the 
chaplain and his dog approached—all eyes centered on Lula- 
belle. Stopping to chat here and there, Colonel King let each 
of the boys pet the dog. At last, he reached a cot where a quiet 
soldier lay—a soldier who for days had said not a word except 
in reply to questions. Stony-eyed he lay, staring straight up 
rather than look down toward two stumps of arms, where his 
wrists and hands used to be. 

A nurse whispered to the chaplain, ‘‘He’s lucky to be alive, 
but he doesn’t seem to care. He hasn’t shown the slightest 
interest in anything, even in staying alive.” 

Walking over to the bed, the chaplain stood for a moment 
looking down at the lad. Then, all at once, the soldier saw 
Lulabelle. He started to speak, gulped and remained silent. 

“What is it, son?”’ asked Colonel King. 

“Say,” stumbled the boy, ‘‘ would you just let the puppy lick 
my face?’ In answer, Colonel King leaned over and put Lula- 
belle down on the plaster-encased chest between the stumps of 
And wagging her tail like mad, Lulabelle nuzzled her 
In the stillness, 


arms. 
tiny head forward and licked the soldier’s face. 
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“TUGBOAT” CATCHES SOME “SHUT EYE” 


He’s just an old snooze hound—is ‘‘Tugboat,” mascot of a Coast Guard-manned cargo ship running fight- 
ing men and supplies to the island battle fronts of the Far Pacific. Next to sleepin’, ““Tugboat’’ prefers 
eatin’ and he does all right in the ship’s galley. Here, ‘Tug’ dreams of porterhouse steak in the arms of 
Coast Guardsman Keinard H. Post, boatswain’s mate second class, of 46 Kemo Housing, Honolulu, Hawaii 


the sound of the lad’s swallowing seemed loud. 
to trickle down his cheeks. 

“T used to have a dog, sir, and he’d sneak up and lick my 
face while I was sleeping. That’s the first time a dog has licked 
my face since I left home, sir.” 

Colonel King nodded understandingly and when he started 
on to the ward tents, he left Lulabelle there on the cot. When 
he returned he found her snuggled up into the soldier’s armpit, 
her head lying on his shoulder. 

“Certainly is nice to have a dog around, sir,”’ said the boy. 
“Every patient ought to have one.” Suddenly his face broke 
into a broad grin. 

Colonel King grinned back. When he left the hospital, an 
hour or so later, Lulabelle stayed. 


Tears began 


The Annual Report, 
published by the Marin 
County Humane Society, 
San Rafael, California, 
contains three _ stories 
which deserve a place in 
an article such as this: 


CagEsarR Outwits A JAP 


Caesar of the Marin Dog 
Platoon on Bougainville was 
trained as a messenger. For 
two days and nights he took 
care, all by himself, of com- 
munications between headquar- 
ters and the advanced forces. 
Bullets could not stop him. 

On the third night, the dog 
and his GI partner, Private 
Rufus Mayo, were stopped by 
a road block 500 yards beyond 
the American lines. They 
dropped into a fox hole. Caesar 
smelled a Jap and went on the 
alert. A yellow man was about 
to throw a hand grenade. 

Before the Jap could let go, 
the dog, without any order from 
Mayo, sprang and caught the 
man by histhrowingarm. The 
Jap screamed and ran. Mayo 
heard two shots. Caesar crawled 
back, badly wounded. He was 
carried to the rear to be hos- 
pitalized like any other hero. 


SouprerR Risks Lire ror Doe 


The Associated Press corre- 
spondents in North Africa say 
that in the next list of honors, 
you may see the name of Pri- 
vate Norman Clark of Ham- 
mond, Indiana. His act of 
courage was not performed in 
combat and had nothing to do 
with military objectives. He 
risked a terrible death in the 
Mediterranean to save the life 
of a dog. 

Queenie wasn’t much of a dog—just a mongrel which got her- 
self adopted by a troopship. The transport was riding a few 
feet from another ship when there was an explosion aboard the 
latter vessel. Oil gushed out over the sea, spreading quickly. 
A jet of flame shot from the stricken vessel. Fire threatened 
to engulf both ships. In the excitement, Queenie fell overboard. 

They didn’t see her until the transport started pulling away. 
She was black with oil, choking and struggling. They tried to 
hold Clark when he headed for the rail, warning him that the 
whole sea would be a mass of flames any minute. Clark dived. 
He plowed through the oil and reached Queenie. The dog 
clawed her way atop his shoulder. It took the sailors nearly 
half an hour to get them back aboard the transport. 

The men want Clark to have a medal for valor. 
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Many stories have come from 
the front which could be included 
to prove that high-ranking officers 
as well as enlisted personnel are 
sustained and comforted during 
trying hours by an animal com- 
panion. It is reported that Gen. 
Mark Clark recently had_ his 
cocker spaniel “Pal” sent to him 
in an airplane. As a result, offi- 
cers at Clark’s headquarters in 
Italy decided that “Pal” should 
be a member of the Short Snort- 
ers Club, to join which one must 
cross the Atlantic by plane. So 
they presented “Pal” with a 
leather bill case attached to his 
collar and containing a Snorter 
dollar bill. In one hour’s time, 
“Pal” came back with 14 signa- 
tures on his membership bill. 

When the boys return they will 
bring with them ample evidence 
that while dogs predominate as 
mascots, cats, monkeys, birds and 
a motley array of other pets have 
likewise sustained them during 
difficult hours. To pay tribute 
where tribute is due the following 
is included: 


Cat Comrorts SHIPWRECKED CREW 


During fifty-six hours that six seamen 
spent on a life raft in the North Atlantic, a 
cat was their companion and virtually 
their salvation. 

“Tf that cat hadn’t been with us, we might have gone crazy,” 
said Eugene M. Clancy of New York, one of the survivors. 
“There’s something about a dumb animal that takes your mind 
off your troubles. We completely forgot our personal discom- 
forts. We almost fought for the privilege of petting her.” 

Maizie was the cat’s name. She is a nondescript feline but 
a real sea-going cat, having won her able seaman’s rating long 
ago and now being in line for promotion. When she was ship- 
wrecked, she had spent only ten days ashore since the war began. 

On the raft, Maizie took her turn at mess, eating malted milk 
tablets and condensed foods with the crewmen. She even 
comforted the men suffering from exposure, going from one to 


another almost like a mother. 
* * * 


A complete story of the dogs in the Coast Guard, 
Army, Navy, Merchant Marine and other branches 
of the service would prove interesting reading. 
Only those who have known the loneliness ex- 
perienced by the convalescent after a long illness, 
or of the man or woman away from home or who 
lives alone can fully appreciate the companion- 


Official U. S. Coast Guard Photo 
“SPAR” GETS A SCRUBBING—UNDER PROTEST 


Her name is “Spar” and she is on sea duty as mascot aboard a Coast Guard-manned assault 
transport in the Far Pacific. “Spar,” with doleful expression, makes no bones about her dis- 
like for this phase of ship sanitation which requires her to submit periodically to a bucket of 
suds. Here, Coast Guardsman Russell J. Kearny, of North Philadelphia, Pa., gives “Spar” 


her “Saturday Night” 


ship of animals. The measure of service cannot 
be appraised by size, age, sex, breed, pedigree or 
any other single factor. 


“He may look just the same to you, 
And he may be just as fine, 
But the next-door dog is the next-door dog, 
And mine—is—mine!”’ 
Dix1e WILLSON 
x ok x 

And now for a little of the home front. 

A most eloquent inscription adorns a headstone 
on one of the graves in Pine Ridge Cemetery for 
Small Animals at Dedham: 

“Dewey” 

He was only a cat, but human enough to be a great comfort in 
hours of loneliness and pain. 

* * * 

One day in mid-September a gentleman came 
to the Animal Rescue League seeking a pet. He 
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LST HITS THE BEACH: PUP HITS THE LST 


The Normandy beach was too hot for the brown and white pup on D-Day. 
As Yankee soldiers piled out, the pup 
Now the Coast Guardsmen on this tank landing ship have two 
mascots—“ Cherbourg” (left), who “joined up” at the height of the D-Day battle and “Boots” (right), a 
German shepherd owned by Coast Guard Ensign Robert Holben of Allentown, Pa. 
with Coast Guardsman Robert W. Hilliard, motor machinist’s mate first class, of St. Louis, Mo. 
full name is “Pathetique Bagette de Cherbourg” which may—or may not—be French for “Sad 


floppy ears. Then a Coast Guard-manned LST lowered its ramp. 
skedaddled aboard and found a refuge. 


ye Fy 


bourg’s 
Sack of Cherbourg 


appeared grim and depressed until he spied a 
woolly little pup in a cage eagerly begging for at- 
tention. In no time at all he had it in his arms 
and, when he turned, the lineament of his face had 
softened and the expression in his eyes was no 
longer strained. During the customary interview 
he explained that his son—a lieutenant, he 
proudly added—was on his way home, that he 
had suffered a shrapnel wound which had perma- 
nently destroyed the use of an arm and shoulder. 
“This little dog,” he said, “will keep him from 
fretting about himself.” 
et. 

A rooming-house landlady, considerably past 
middle age, applied for a dog recently. She had 
looked over those available for homes and was par- 
ticularly interested in one which had been placed 


previously and returned 
because of a trifling but 
undesirable trait. 

This was explained to 
her and it was suggested 
that another selection be 
made. Her reply was 
forthright and caustic: 
“What do people want? 
With all their own faults 
and failings how ean they 
expect a dog to be perfect 
in every respect? I’m 
particularly interested in 
that dog, because he has 
been tossed around. He’s 
lonely and [Tm lonely. 
We will make living worth 
while for each other.” 

* * * 

A dog which Dr. Tab- 
but described as “Spitz 
and Setter, with precious 
little Setter” was sur- 
rendered by a family of 
ten (without the dog) be- 
cause she produced litters 
of pups at too frequent 
intervals. The expense 
of spaying and even the 
five dollar annual license 
fee had been considered 
out of line with a too re- 
stricted income until the 
loneliness which followed 
her departure was fully 
felt, particularly by the 
mother of the group who was nearly blind. A 
household council resulted in the decision that sac- 
rifices in other directions should be made in order 
to bring the family circle to eleven again. 

* * * 

The frequency with which pets are abandoned 
by vacationists seems a contradiction to the claim 
that they occupy so high a place in the family circle, 
but it is simply another instance where the ex- 
ceptions prove the rule. 

Following every flood in the New England area 
League agents have carefully examined abandoned 
houses and barns, but in rare instances have they 
found family pets which had been left behind. 
Dogs will follow their folks no matter how hard the 
going may be, but if left to their own devices cats 
are inclined to take their chances in a familiar 


Offictal U. S. Coast Guard Photo 


Bullets were zinged past his 


They are shown here 
“Cher- 
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environment rather than to brave the dangers of 
storm and flood. ‘That means that even with the 
added handicap they are carried away from danger. 

According to a newspaper story an evacuee from 
the Wareham, Massachusetts area during the re- 
cent hurricane was the cause of serious concern 
following his rescue. He mysteriously disappeared, 
but was finally located making his way laboriously 
back to safety with his pet cat in his arms. 

BS * * 


A recent newspaper photograph was entitled: 


“Mrs. Ethel Crampton and son John with Pets. All Saved 
via Ladders When Fire Swept Malden Home Today.” 


Mrs. Crampton was shown holding a large-sized 
dog and John was holding a cat which seemed to 
be enjoying the experience. Mention is made of 
that particular picture not because it is unusual, 
but because such scenes follow practically every 
disastrous fire. 


Official U.S. Coast Guard Photo 


PARACHUTE JUMPS, SINKING SUBS—ALL IN THIS DOG'S LIFE 


“Spar,” a two-year-old Boston Bull pooch, was born for the sea. She 
shipped out as a wee pup and has served the Coast Guard well as 
mascot on the Coast Guard Combat Cutter Spencer at the time it sank 
a German sub in battle on the North Atlantic. An adventurer who likes 
action at sea and in waterfront beverage emporiums, “Spar” once 
bailed out of a crippled airplane over Newfoundland in the arms of her 
master, coast Guard Coxswain Harold L. Mottard, of Boston, Mass. 
Here, “Spar” wears her dress blues, complete with first class yeoman 
rating, campaign ribbons (earned) and wings for the plane jump. 
She’s going ashore between voyages 


Offictal U. S. Coast Guard Photo 


“BLACKOUT” HAS HIT THREE EUROPEAN INVASION BEACHES 


“Blackout,” the satin-coated mascot of a Coast Guard-manned LCI, 

wears. life jacket—just incase. It was made by one of his Coast Guard 

pals. “Blackout” might find himself dunked in Europe’s war waters and 

he’s prepared. There are three battle stars on “‘Blackout’s” service rib- 
bon. He hit the beaches of Sicily, Italy, and Normandy 


While purely humanitarian instinct prompts 
many such rescues, usually behind the natural 
impulse to save a pet from a dangerous situation 
lies something far deeper. It is a bond which can 
only be fully understood by those who have en- 
joyed the companionship of an animal in the home 
—-who realize through experience that a dog espe- 
cially would rather share hardships and danger 
with those with whom he has cast his lot than to 
enjoy luxury and safety alone or with strangers 
that he will sacrifice his life if need be to defend 
those whom he has elected to guard and protect. 
That sort of devotion and companionship cannot 
do otherwise than contribute toward a richer, 
fuller and happier life for the man, woman or 
family which has been adopted by either a shaggy 
purebred or a mixture of many breeds. 

Such a dog was Tag, the well-known League 
mascot, who passed away during the night of 
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October 17, at the approximate age of twenty-one 
years. It is particularly fitting that his service be 
briefly reviewed in an article of this character be- 
cause, as stated in a story written about him by 
Miss Helen Leighton in August 1935, Tag helped 


TAG-A-LONG 


sustain the morale of the staff by just being around 
in his friendly little way. Tolerant of all, adoring 
one for about sixteen years, Tag found his happi- 
ness in following John Finlayson, superintendent 
of agents, about his various duties. He was a 
mere scrap of a fellow, dark and smooth of coat, 
stubby as to ears and tail, of dubious lineage—at 
first glance, just another dog up from the streets 
through the doors of the Animal Rescue League. 
Despite his diminutive size, Tag was really a 
great little watchdog and under an appearance of 
easy indifference was ever on the alert. Let a 
visitor of somewhat unusual appearance enter, 
Tag was at once suspicious. But it was after the 
departure of the day crew that he really assumed 
his duties as guardian of the premises Quiet by 
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day, at night he was another dog who took his post 
close by the entrance to sleep if all was still, but 
always ready with his sharp bark of warning 
should a step halt outside the door. 

Early each morning he was on hand to greet 
Mrs. Whitcomb when she arrived to tidy up the 
offices. He liked then to run out to the freedom 
of the sidewalk for a little while, but was soon back 
expecting her to give him a good rub-down and a 
man-sized breakfast. At times when she would 
pretend not to notice him he would jump on each 
chair ahead of her until he had won the coveted 
attention. Later he would accompany the night 
watchman upstairs to awaken the agent who sleeps 
at the League in order to be instantly available in 
case of emergency. Then Tag would post himself 
on the top step waiting to be carried down. 

All this was part of his daily routine. Like 
most dogs, he enjoyed attention. He had learned 
that when he limped around on three legs, as he 
sometimes did due to a little weakness in one knee, 
he received much more petting and praise from 
visitors, and when he was scolded he would go 
about with a most pathetic limp, knowing the 
trick would produce desired results. 

“Taps” for Tag has left a vacant place at the 
League which will be hard to fill. 

* * * 

Senator Vest had all the “Tags” in the world 
on his mind when he delivered his classic “ Eulogy 
on the Dog.” That men and women at present in 
high places are like-minded is happily mdicated 
by the following excerpt from an opinion written 
by Chief Judge Crumpacker of the Appellate 
Court of Indiana on May 16, 1944: 


“This is a controversy over the ownership and 
possession of a Boston Bull terrier dog upon which the 
appellant, while declining to measure its true value to 
him in mere money, has placed an arbitrary value of 
$25. Were we to judge the importance of these pro- 
ceedings by such a fictitious standard of value we 
would be inclined to resent this appeal as a trespass 
on the court’s time and an imposition on our patience, 
of which quality we trust we are possessed to a rea- 
sonable degree. But we have in mind Senator V est’s 
immortal eulogy on the noble instincts of a dog so we 
approach the question involved without any feeling 
of injured dignity, but with a full realization that no 
man can be censured for the prosecution of his rights 
to the full extent of the law when such rights involve 
the comfort derived from the companionship of man’s 
best friend.” 
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INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 


Archibald MacDonald, Chief Inspector 


report for the Inspection Department. Dur- 

ing the past quarter, as in like periods, al- 
though horses, cattle, sheep, swine and_ poultry 
have figured most prominently in general activi- 
ties, cases involving dogs, cats and other small 
animals have been numerous. The stockyards and 
abattoirs have been kept under constant surveil- 
lance; riding schools, sale and rental stables have 
been visited regularly, but at unexpected times; 
circuses, carnivals, horse and dog race tracks, poul- 
try markets, pet shops and all places where ani- 
mals are sold or exploited have been inspected at 
regular intervals. 

Because ration points are not required for their 
purchase, chickens have grown in popularity as 
meat and due to the greater number handled at 
local markets more time is devoted to these places 
than formerly. Many birds being shipped one to 
three hundred miles, care is taken to insure their 
feeding and watering promptly upon arrival. 
Rough handling on the part of dealer and purchaser 
is reduced to a minimum because of regular pa- 
trols of League agents. 

Two factors—mid-summer drought, which prac- 
tically ruined pastures and dried up the water sup- 
ply on many farms, and the heavy shipment of 
grain to Europe—have resulted in underweight 
poultry and other live stock. While conditions 
have materially improved, the loss to the producer 
has been heavy. 

The price of good timothy hay has increased 
from about twenty to thirty-five dollars a ton, 
oats from sixty cents to a dollar and five cents per 
bushel, and other grains have advanced in price in 
like proportion. 

Alert animal welfare agencies will realize this 
means that underfeeding and attendant ills will be 
more general than usual and that more frequent 
inspection of city stables and barns and live stock 
in rural areas will be imperative. 

If the number of prosecutions for mistreatment 
of animals were the true measure of the activity 
and worth of the Inspection Department the re- 
port for the past quarter would not constitute 
much of a recommendation. Fortunately in every 
way the worth-while activity is the prevention of 


[eve is little outside of ordinary routine to 


cruelty to animals rather than numerous arrests 
after acts of cruelty have been committed. 

The only court case to report resulted from the 
use of a harsh bit which had caused lacerations to 
the gums of a small chestnut mare in service in 
Everett. Sores on the withers and breast and 
other conditions indicating lack of care aggravated 
the case. The offender was tried before Judge 
Elbridge Davis in Malden and fined twenty-five 
dollars. The mare was promptly hospitalized and 
suspended from service pending complete recovery. 

Through the courtesy of the Christian Science 
Monitor permission has been granted to reproduce 
the following editorial: 


PRIORITIES FOR Horses? 


To have horse races, it is necessary to have horses. To have 
horses at different points, it is necessary to transport them. To 
transport them, railroad equipment is needed. Thus, America 
has the edifying spectacle of the ODT urging restrictions in 
travel, careful conservation of freight and express cars by ship- 
pers, and all other means of averting needless use of equipment, 
while its Division of Traffic Movement makes no effort to curb 
the use of the best steel horse-cars to transport race horses to 
Miami, thence to New Orleans, to Louisville, to Saratoga, to 
New York, and to Rockingham. 

Meanwhile, soldiers on furlough are literally begging for seats 
in coaches between Miami and New York to return home for a 
few days. These horse-cars either could be used as express-cars 
for munitions, or could be converted into coaches, as have other 
baggage-cars, and used for military movements — either or- 
ganized or for boys on furlough. In either case, it is for ODT 
to disavow and to halt this waste of equipment, motive-power, 
and trainmen’s time, in moving, switching, and loading race 
horses. 


Horse and dog race track interests are making 
the most of the opportunity afforded to popularize 
the ‘‘so-called sports’? by publicizing the huge 
sums which are turned over to state governments 
to relieve the tax burdens of citizens. 

The other side of the picture is not so alluring — 
the losses of men and women who can ill afford to 
gamble on the trickeries of the race tracks and the 
gangster activities which are so interwoven with 
legalized betting on a large scale. 

In a fundamental sense this should be of no vital 
concern to an animal protective association, but, 
as the Christian Science Monitor has implied, the 

(Continued on page 22) 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 


Herbert M. Tabbut, Chief Veterinarian 


Cases treated from January 31st through October 3lst../.................-..0% 10,076 
Advice given by telephone from January 31st through October 3lst.............. 4,676 


ETERINARY science, like all branches of 
the medical profession, has made tremendous 
forward strides in the past few years. There 
was a time when a graduate veterinarian could 
spend his professional lifetime simply putting into 
practice theories he had learned at school. In 
other words, surgical and medical technique 
changed so slowly that the average man could keep 
abreast of the times without too much effort. 
Even in the early days of X-ray the more or 
less hit-and-miss method of treating fractures of 
animal patients was continued. The ends of 
broken bones were joined as skilfully as surgical 
fingers, unassisted, could function. Splints and 
bandages were carefullly applied with a prayer that 
no disalignment had developed in the process. In 


those cases where the ends had healed too im- 
perfectly, the bones were broken again and the ani- 
mal started on its way with another prayer. 

Today all this has changed. The average veter- 
inarian either owns an X-ray, which removes all 
the guess work from such an operation, or uses one 
belonging to a colleague. In the practice of vet- 
erinary surgery, what once was a luxury now is a 
prime necessity. It is the same with other appara- 
tus. One cannot overestimate the value of short- 
wave diathermy machines, electric cautery surgical 
knives, tissue dessicating units, and other ap- 
pliances. 

While the acquisition of up-to-date equipment 
sometimes has to be postponed because of limited 
funds, the League fortunately has been able to 


One of a litter of three tiger cubs, two of which were suffering from malnutrition. The mother refused to feed more than one baby. Despite 
the handicap of artificial feeding, the other two are faring rather well 
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keep fairly well abreast of new developments, fre- 
quently through the generosity of patrons... Other- 
wise, there would have been a serious drainage of 
the finances of the organization, as modern appa- 
ratus is costly. 

This situation was discussed recently with Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl F. Woods of Winchester, Massa- 
chusetts. Mrs. Woods, a member of the League 
since 1932, indicated that she and her husband 
were considering a gift of direct benefit to animals 
in memory of their daughter, Katharine, who was 
unusually fond of all animals during her lifetime. 
She had, at various times, a wide assortment of 
pets, including dogs, cats, rabbits, fish and turtles. 
As a child she spent her summers with her parents 
in a camp in Maine where she had the opportunity 
to develop an interest in native wild animals. De- 
spite the fact that a severe bite by a police dog left 
a very bad scar for life, and that her hand was once 
mangled by a big wild rat which she tried to pet, she 
never had the slightest fear of any animal—quite 
the opposite, she had a deep affection for them. 
Such a memorial is particularly appropriate. 

Discussion finally centered around hospital ap- 
paratus with the result that Mr. and Mrs. Woods 
have generously donated: 


Three sets of Stader Splints, which permit precise reduction of 
fractures without immobilizing the whole limb. 

A Steam Pressure Sterilizer for sterilization of instruments, 
surgical shrouds, and culture media and bacteriological 
equipment. 

A Precision Rotary Microtome for cutting fixed sections of tis- 
sue for tumor diagnosis. 

A Clinical Microtome for cutting frozen sections in making 
rapid examinations of fresh tissue sections. 

An Electric Paraffin Oven for preparing fixed sections for study. 

An Electric Bacteriological Incubator for the growing of cul- 
tures for identification and-for the preparation of vaccines 


and bacterins. 


The service made possible by this additional 
equipment should not be measured by the benefit 
to League patients alone. The average veterinary 
graduate, prevented from immediately acquiring 
costly appliarices because of expense, must at first 
deny his patients the advantage of modern surgical 
treatment unless he has access to apparatus be- 
longing to another practitioner. With this broad 
field of service in mind, the League has always 
made available its paraphernalia, under careful 
supervision of course, to reputable veterinarians 
who otherwise might be forced to operate under a 
serious handicap. 

The clinic staff wishes to join with the directors 
in expressing deep gratitude to Mr, and Mrs. 
Woods for their splendid gift. 


Flea Control 


Should a prolonged cold spell set in before this 
issue of OuR FourFoorep FRIENDs is off the press, 
an article on flea control might seem a little out of 
season, but judging from experience so far this 
year, suggestions on their control will not prove 
untimely. 

The past summer has been ideal for the propa- 
gation of fleas, and more pet owners than ever 
before have had serious trouble. Because of pro- 
longed droughts, a very high percentage of flea eggs 
deposited out-of-doors have gone through the 
various stages of development to emerge as hungry 
adults without any appreciable number being 
drowned. Therefore, animals will have brought 
innumerable fleas into the house and a constant 
battle against them will have to be waged much 
of the winter. 

Scientific bulletins state that there are more than 
five hundred species of fleas. They multiply 
rapidly during the warm season of the year and 
make life very unpleasant for dogs, cats, and 
humans. 

Nature regulates the activity of fleas by temper- 
ature changes. They cannot flourish during the 
cold months of the year except in some part of the 
house that is warm and more or less undisturbed 
by daily cleaning. 

Successful flea control depends upon removing 
the fleas and eggs from the host dog or cat and si- 
multaneously ridding his surroundings of adult 
fleas, flea eggs, larvae and pupae. If an animal is 
badly infested, it should be bathed, using a good flea 
soap. The following technique is recommended: 

Pour one or two inches of luke-warm water in the 
tub. Wet a small spot on the animal’s back and 
work up a lather, gradually spreading the lather 
over the entire body, then rinse and dry thoroughly. 
In order to guard against immediate reinfestation, 
after the hair is perfectly dry and fluffy dust thor- 
oughly into the hair a high-grade flea powder. 
Pulvex, pyrethrum powder, derris powder or any 
good powder containing derris or cube root, or any 
preparation recommended by a reliable veterinarian, 
used according to directions, are suggested. 

Attention is directed to the susceptibility of cats 
to coal-tar products. Creolin and other prepara- 
tions containing coal tar or derivatives should be 
avoided in bathing or otherwise ridding cats of fleas. 

Under ordinary circumstances, cats are not 
bathed. However, if it is necessary to do so be- 
cause of flea infestation or other cause, place in the 

(Continued on page 22) 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


Summer School at the Children’s Center 


Mary E. McLean, Vice-Principal of the Washington Irving Junior High School 


Honeybees, busy around the hive, of a summer forenoon, 

Or animals feeding in the fields, 

Or birds, or the wonderfulness of insects in the air, 

These, with the rest, one and all, are to me miracles. 
Watt WHITMAN 


* * x 


ES, miracles! And the greater miracle is, a spirit is love and kindness. This is the basis of 

that children who learn to wonder at, and humane education. 

learn to know and love the useful and beau- The planning of the summer session for the 
tiful things of God’s created realms, such children Children’s Center at the Animal Rescue League 
take on some of the spirit of the Creator, and such was based on two closely interrelated themes: 


The Christian Seletied onttor 
A Baby Skunk Is Posed for Its Portrait by Alma Duro While Alma’s Brother, Gabriel, Draws 
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respect for all of God’s creatures, whether it were 
man, animal, insect or plant; and kindly considera- 
tion for one another. While every child seemed to 
anticipate learning about kindness to animals and 
plants, the idea of kindness to people, especially 
those unlike the majority, was rather questioned 
by some. Needless to say a slight emphasis was 
placed on goodwill toward all peoples. That may 
be why our theme motto became: 


“Teach us, Father, how to go gently as the grasses grow; 
Teach us, Father, how to be kind and patient as a tree.” 


Although there was some flexibility of program, 


and adjustment to the daily ambitions or desires 
of the children, rather definite activities were 
planned. Each day was to have its short library 
period, a story hour, and fifteen minutes of ele- 
mentary natural science. These were followed by 
three or four classes in handwork, appropriate to 
different age levels. Twice each week there were 
to be “movies” or a marionette play. A weekly 
excursion to the Charles River, the Public Gardens 
or to the Museum of Natural History was planned 
for the older children. Perhaps the most impres- 
sive few minutes of each day were those given 
over to a brief closing exercise in salute to our 
country. Yet the thing that the children antici- 
pated most was the weekly marionette show 
which was beautifully performed by expert pup- 
peteers. The moving picture films were a close 
second choice. Considerable experience with 
previous summer programs made possible the 
selection of excellent nature films. 

And finally, in our planning for a successful 
summer program, there was a specific interest 
dogmatically chosen for each week. Library 
books, stories, nature topics and films were 
selected according to the specific interests, but in 
actual practice the program was flexible and inter- 
est overlapped. The first week emphasized dogs, 
cats, and such pets, and of course the farm animals 
-were more than mentioned. Birds, seeds, insects 
and gardens were the pivots for the second week. 
The woods, trees and forest animals were chosen 
for the third. Bears for the fourth, and anyone 
can understand how an interest in fish and bees 
emerged. Beavers were of tremendous interest 
because of the excellent filming that has been done 
on these creatures. The Animal Rescue League 
clinic provided actual experience with rabbits, 
guinea pigs, pigeons, turtles, and baby skunks. 
It was planned that the children experiment in 
landscaping a garden for winter birds, but, much 
to the boys’ chagrin, a nurseryman advised against 


planting trees or shrubs in the summertime. 
However such a disappointment was powerful 
motivation for learning about trees and why they 
should not be disturbed in summer. Every child 
at the center experimented with germinating and 
planting beans and a beautiful job of ridding the 
immediate neighborhood of ragweed was done by 
the older boys and girls. 

One day, as a birthday treat, I took an eight year 
old neighbor to the center and to lunch.  Inci- 
dentally we bought a book for her birthday gift. 
On the way home, I said, ‘Rosella, today you 
heard stories, you did handwork, went to lunch 
and bought a book. Which thing did you enjoy 
most?” 

““Handwork,” came the prompt reply. 

In an envelope she was taking home a paper 
bluebird toy and a paper handkerchief case. 
With pride she displayed them and explained to 
me how much her grandmother would like them. 
The joy in having created something and in pos- 
sessing that something shone out from her eyes. 
She was happy also because she had made that 
which she could display and share. Making and 
sharing are powerful urges to busyness; and cer- 
tainly profitable occupation was a large objective 
in our summer planning. With this aim in mind 
the reader can easily interpret the following list of 
proposed activities: 

Watching and caring for pets 

Making a Noah’s ark 

Renovating wooden toy animals for the ark 

Making a doll’s house for little black doll 

Making Black Manda some new clothes 

Planting a garden for the birds 

Studying and growing plants from seeds 

Cutting out pictures and stories about animals 

Making scrapbooks 

Modelling clay moulds for ceramics and plaster of Paris plaques 

Coloring ceramics 

Block printing with animal stencils on cloth (aprons, kerchiefs, 
and tray cloths) 

Painting and decorating tin cans 

Dip painting of bottles 

Setting up a balanced aquarium 

Making hand puppets 

Dressing old puppets for new plays 

Sewing articles made from oilcloth 

Creating with finger paints 

Drawing, cutting, pasting (with considerable emphasis on 
animal stencils for design or outline) 


A rather definite idea of the children’s learnings 
can be inferred from an understanding of the 
final day’s program which was but a summing up 
of daily activities. For two or three days previous 
to the program, preparations were made for in- 
viting fathers and mothers to the center. Songs 
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were practiced, speeches were written and read 
aloud, dramatizations were reviewed; and all were 
soon ready and anxious to contribute to the fol- 
lowing :— 


1. Opening exercise—poems and songs 

2. Story telling and dramatization 

3. Nature speeches 

4. Handwork parade 

5. Opaque lantern recitation—drawings and story 
6. Animal parade and dramatization 


= 


Puppet show given by children 
. Closing exercise—salute and songs conducted by the 
children 


ie) 


Naturally a strong vein of kindness to creatures 
was woven into the program, since we wanted the 
adults to get the message that is being constantly 
sent out from the Children’s Center. Even truly 
cultured and kindly people sometimes lack the 
vision that discloses to us the Oneness of created 
things—the powerful interdependence of people 
with animals, and animals with plants. Children 
easily see the Plan. A review of their “nature 
speeches”? quickly reveals to one how easily the 
children see the glorious need for what we call 
kindness. These digests were dictated to a 
teacher, and then read by the children to the 
parents. 


Trees 


Trees are beautiful, but they are also useful. 
Trees help to protect our friends, the birds. We 
never injure trees. Tearing the bark or breaking 
the limbs may kill a young tree. All day the 
leaves of the trees make food for the roots to store 
away for the winter. The leaves use poisonous 
carbon dioxide and they give us oxygen. The 
trees also give us coolness and shade. 


Birds 


Birds are our friends. They protect the trees 
from harmful insects. We can help to feed the 
birds in the wintertime, but we will not forget them 
in the summer. Birds always need water. They 
need shade and shelter from their enemies. ‘Trees 
and bushes shelter birds. 


Pets 


People who have cats and dogs should take good 
care of their pets. We should feed our pets every 
day, and we should give them water. We ought 
to keep our cat in the house at night. When we 
do not want kittens, or a mother cat, or baby 
puppies we should take them to the Animal 
Rescue League. The doctors there will also help 
sick pets. 
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Goldfish 


Goldfish like a balanced aquarium. The water 
plants make oxygen for the goldfish to breathe. 
And the plants use the carbon dioxide which the 
fish breathe out. We also have to have oxygen. 
Trees and plants make oxygen for us to breathe 
into our lungs. Fish breathe with gills. A 
balanced aquarium always has oxygen. 


Homes 
God gave each creature a good home. It is 
cruel to take a creature away from its right home. 
Birds, snails, toads, snakes and turtles are happiest 
when people leave them free. We want to be 
free. All God’s creatures want to be free. 


It would be difficult to relate here the many 
evidences of growth in good citizenship that were 
frequently apparent during the five weeks of sum- 
mer school. A genuine and spontaneous attitude 
of kindliness was awakened and fanned into flame 
until it literally beamed. That the children de- 
sired it, was evident by their attendance which 
was surprisingly good. From twenty to thirty 
little and big ones came every day, many children 
having perfect attendance, although nothing was 
ever said or done to artificially stimulate their 
interest. There was something genuinely good 
about the center and the children loved it and joy- 
fully accepted its message. 

The wonder of it is that such miracles could be 
realized in four such small rooms in the very heart 
of the busy, unmindful city of old Boston. It is 
good to have a part in such miracles. 


Marionette Plays With a Purpose 


B. Maude Phillips, Director, Humane Education 


Department 
* x x 
‘LJ OW clearly do we see the road ahead? Will 
the power to destroy become the power to | 
create? Who will meet the challenge of tomor- 
row? The need of finding a solution to the prob- 
lems raised by these pertinent questions has, per- 
haps, never been so keenly realized by educators 
and all thinking people as now. 

True “the world moves forward on the feet of 
little children,” but the direction in which it moves 
and the security which accompanies right activity 
will depend upon how successfully we mold the 
child’s mind, eager and pliant, so that he may 
efficiently meet the challenge of tomorrow. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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CAPE COD BRANCH 


WE HAD A HURRICANE — Story by Gwen, the Corgi 
Interpreted by Margaret Morse Coffin 


E ARE three in family: Master, Missy and myself. Perhaps I should 

say four, counting Vic, our tiger cat. For days, of course, we had pre- 

pared for this hurricane. ‘The Big Folks knew it was coming because they 

were reading the newspapers and listening to the radio. That’s all right if you need 
to be told, but I knew because of something inside myself. How could I help it with 


that weird feeling in the air, getting more and more under my skin? 


Of course, | don’t understand all the Big Folks’ language, nor do they understand 
all mine. They’ve gradually grown more intelligent, though, and by looking them 
steadily in the eye it’s usually simple to get most things across to them. But that was before the 
hurricane struck us. 

On September fourteenth we had supper and my customary evening run, then we three sat on the 
sofa—me in the middle—with the radio turned on. Our living room facing Nantucket Sound has nine 
windows, five south, two west. two east and a door which opens on the screened veranda. Already the 
wind was rising and strange sounds had begun. We were no sooner settled than I knew Vic was out- 
side and signalled Missy to let him in. How do I know he’s there? they’ve sometimes asked me. 
He seldom mews or says anything they can hear, but there’s something which always makes its way 
to me. 

In he came now, grand as ever, head high, tail waving. “Hurry up!” I said while they held the door 
for him and he teetered with half his tail still across the threshold. “There’s a hurricane on.” 

“You're telling me?” and he looked through me just as though I wasn’t there, then sailed down the 
entry straight for the kitchen. 

“No wise cracks,” said [, herding him along for he stopped every few steps pretending to wash his 
face. 

After Missy had prepared a banquet for him and he was polishing the last morsel from his whiskers, 
I said: “Lucky thing you didn’t wait till 2 A.M., as usual, to enter by the porch roof. You'd have had a 
rough climb.” And he said: “Possibly I thought of that myself. Who knows?” 

Then he descended the cellar stairs in majesty —in fact so superior [ was willing to let him go. “Don’t 
wake me too early,” he tossed back. “I’m in the safest spot in the house.” “Trust you for that,” I 
called after him. “My place is with the family.” 

The wind was blowing stronger and louder when [ got back. Master said something that sounded 
like “Static.” I knew he was finding it hard to hear. He got up and tapped the glass over the barom- 
eter. “Falling fast,” he said. 

Just then we heard a voice over the radio. “Listen,” said Missy, “that’s the Governor. He’s telling 
everyone on the seacoast to evacuate.” I looked hard at Master. I could have told him that too. 
But he said, “We’re a hundred yards back on rising ground.” 

The Governor finished and some funny talk started. “Let’s cut out Lum and Abner,” said Missy. 
She moved to switch it off, but suddenly it went blank and out went the lights. 

“Electricity gone,” said Master. “Nothing more on the air,” answered Missy. 
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So that’s what they thought for they couldn’t feel the electric currents I was feeling through every hair 
on my body, or the air waves rushing their alarms to me. 

Master lighted a kerosene lamp. A tap-tapping, louder and faster, sounded against the window 
panes. “Only the vines,” said Missy, but that wasn’t all, J knew. 

I jumped off the sofa, went to the east window and listened, then I backed up slowly, cautiously. 

“What does she hear?” asked Master. “Can it be the surf pounding?” 

“Hard to say what is wind and what is sea,” answered Missy. “There’s a sobbing sound like a wild 
beast catching its breath, then letting go with a rush.” 

I was sniffing the air. I looked at Missy. She almost got it, but not the truth, not what I was trying 
to tell them about the strange new smell and how the tide was rising higher, higher, wave upon wave. 
Now a monster came thrashing. Our last bit of bank must have gone for the sea was rushing into our 
hollow, I knew, on its way to devour us. I ran to the window and back again. 

“Poor Gwennie!” said Master. He tried to pick me up and calm me, but I had to keep running round 
and round. 

“She’s terrified,” said Missy. 

Then I stopped still and stared up at them both, but I couldn’t make them understand. 

The lamp flared. “A draught from somewhere,” muttered Master. He took the flash and started 
to go upstairs. I followed him. I hate flashlights,—they dart here and there, too much like lightning, 
but I couldn’t let Master out of my sight. Not that Missy was jittery, but the way I figure it, “Why 
cling to another helpless female in time of danger? Stick to the men, I say. So, I hurried along with 
Master upstairs where he wrestled with a casement window and finally got it shut. Next he went to 
the bedroom dormers and flashed his light all around. 

Suddenly there was a splintering crash and though I couldn’t see it, being only eleven inches tall, I | 
knew what Master saw when he said to himself, “There goes part of the roof.” The next sound I heard 
was thud upon thud overhead shaking the ceiling. “Bricks from the chimney,” said Master. I looked 
up at him. “You think that’s all,” I tried to tell him, “but the black devils of the storm are riding 
tonight and they’re trying to get us—they’re trying to strike us down.” | 

But Master’s voice was calm as always—“Come on, Gwennie, nothing we can do till morning.” 

Missy was waiting for us at the foot of the stairs. “The floor is shaking under my feet,” she said. 

“Let’s go to the other end of the house,” said Master. 

They liked it there—found it quieter in the study and the big couch—roomy enough for us all, 
but they didn’t seem to care that the wind had got ahead of us and was shouting at the west window— 
trying to break it to bits and get at us. 

Then even worse, the screen door on the north began to shake and open and shut, and they couldn’t 
make it stay latched. “Only the wind,” they said again, but they didn’t know. I was the only one 
who knew that each time it swung open that was to let one of those storm devils come out of the darkness 
and force its way in. I was trembling all over, and they couldn’t quiet me. 

But after a long time the wind slackened. At last it stopped hurling its threats and was still. I 
curled under Missy’s arm and we must have fallen asleep. 

We three were up and out at dawn. Clear and calm it was with the sun shining. We began checking 
on damage done, the Big Folks in their way, [in mine. Master was staring up at the roof where boards 
fifteen feet long and many shingles had been torn away—“Lucky the laths and plaster held,” he said. 

Missy noticed a broken window pane and a big screen laid flat and said, “So that was what Gwen 
heard when she backed away from the east window!” 

“That and a lot more,” thought I, “that you couldn’t know.” 
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While I ran around sniffing this and that, the - wer exclaiming over a thick brown film on windows, 
doors and bushes—like a mixture of sand, salt and m..rsh mud they said. , 

“Right you are,” thought I, “and that’s how it smelled last night.” 

On our way to the shore down what had ive. our lovely wood path, we had to wade through water 
and slime instead of having pine needles ur.der our feet. The woody hollow where sweet scented wild 
things grew was half full of water and , iled with the queerest mixture you could imagine—‘“Brought in 


by the tide!” exclaimed Master and Missy. 


“Huge waves must have come way up to here.” 


“What's more, I felt their onrush,” thought I. “A little higher and they would have rolled to our door. 
Don’t. you see now why I was scared half out of my wits, and why I was trying to protect you?” 

We picked our way over fallen trees to the beach. There was the greatest shock of all for the Big 
Folks—more beach than ever stretched before us, but our boat house and bath houses and three 
cottages of a neighbor were blown completely away, lost except for a roof somewhere upside down, a 
door sticking out of a tree or a flight of steps or most anything else hanging from the branches. 

What with the old stuff that has gone leaving strange open spaces and the new stuff brought in, it was 


all so exciting to me that I galloped away, nose to the ground, to smell everything. 
Missy surveying the scene, but before long I heard them whistling for me and came tearing back. 
sorry for them and it suddenly struck me that I was sorry for Vicky. How he will hate it! 


change—can’t adjust themselves. 


I left Master and 
Vm 
Cats loathe 


What fun we’ve had playing hide and seek under and around the 


boat house, and the tall salt grass now torn up by the roots and thrown to the winds was our jungle 


where we could be caught by surprise to pounce on one another. 
used to explore have been tossed round and scattered like pebbles. 


The big rocks on the jetties where we 
On winter days when they were cov- 


ered with snow and ice but warm in the sun, Vic loved to sit there and wash his face and look out to sea 


while I stood on the sand below wagging my tail and calling, “Come on down and play some more!” 


“It’s a changed world,” said Missy, and I knew she was thinking sadly of our friends and neighbors 


who have lost so much more than we. 


I’m sorry for them all, but for myself—I must admit it—I’m 


crazy over this wide, wonderful expanse of beach to race on and all the new, enchanting smells the wind 


and tide have brought me! 


HUMAN EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 18) 


While we work for and with our children today 
we must plan for tomorrow. We must recognize 
and utilize their creative abilities and align these 
with their spiritual potentialities as the basis for 
developing sympathetic and protective attitudes 
toward all living creatures. 

It is with the hope of sharing in this great enter- 
prise that the Education Department of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League announces its “Eleventh Sea- 
son of Marionette Plays.” This year’s program 
which began October 1, 1944 to continue through 
June, 1945, features a new play, “The Three Little 
Pigs,” as well as 


Peter Rabbit 

Hansel and Gretel 

Tanya, a Russian Christmas legend 
The Three Bears 


All of the plays are suitable for Kindergarten, 
Elementary and Junior High School grades. 

During the past season many new schools were 
contacted, and, as usual, the response activities 
of the children and the unanimous appreciation of 
teachers and principals for benefits derived by their 
pupils were most gratifying. Announcements of 
this year’s program were sent to the schools of 
Boston and_ vicinity, and requests for shows lit- 
erally flowed in. At this writing practically every 
date is filled with a waiting list which will more 
than absorb any cancellations. 

A busy year is in prospect—a year which will 
yield impressive dividends in a deeper appreciation 
of animal rights and needs, appreciation on the 
part of little children, and also, through their 
influence, on the part of many parents as well. 
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Notes from the Clinic—Continued from page 15 


bottom of a set tub partially filled with luke-warm 
water a small window screen, which the cat usually 
will grip with his claws and thus make it possible to 
hold him in such a position that a bath may be 
given satisfactorily. It is a good plan to start 
with a half-inch of water, gradually increasing the 
quantity. 

A strong, roomy denim bag may be used when 
simpler means fail. Put small pieces of soap in- 
side the bag before placing the cat init. Allow the 
head to remain outside, tightening the drawstring 
around the neck just sufficiently to permit the in- 
sertion of a finger freely. Allow the water to soak 
through the bag, then use the sides of it brush 
fashion. For ordinary bathing, Ivory or Castile 
soap is recommended, followed by a very thorough 
rinsing and drying. A bright, sunny day should 
be selected and a spot of sunshine protected from 
dangerous air currents be made easily accessible. 

Cleaning of the animal, house, and kennel 
should take place at the same time. Do not clean 
the animal and permit it to go to an unclean kennel 
or basement for a nap, to return thoroughly 
reinfested. 

To prevent reinfestation, cleanse the house with 
ordinary methods, including the thorough use of 


broom, mop and vacuum cleaner, then apply ver- 
min spray, insect powder, flea powder, naphtha 
flakes, or moth repellers of any character. Spray 
or spread it about especially under the rugs, around 
cracks and crevices in the floors, and over the en- 
tire basement, paying attention to such parts of 
the basement as may have either earth or sand 
floors. Do not overlook the space under the 
piazza connecting with the basement proper by a 
window or other opening. This is a very trouble- 
some spot, difficult to reach in the defleaing proc- 
ess. It is an ideal breeding location. At times it 
becomes necessary to use a hose and hot water, 
thoroughly soaking this area. 

The sprays and powders must be used about any 
kennels, basements, or beds used by your pets. 
Launder blankets, pads, and like articles. 

To keep the home and pets free from fleas, this 
schedule must be started when hot weather arrives 
and continued until the weather has been cold 
sufficiently long to freeze outdoor insects. How- 
ever, some homes remain infested, due to favorable 
living conditions for the fleas within the house, but 
judicious, faithful cleaning and regular application 
of the different powders and sprays will reduce this 
trouble to a minimum. 


Inspection Department—Continued from page 13 


lack of restriction upon travel facilities in connec- 
tion with a game which has no bear:ng on the war 
effort, except in a competitive way, is to be sadly 
deplored. 

Mistreatment of race horses during their racing 


days, and after they have been relegated to the 
peddlers’ carts, has been covered fully in these 
pages, and close association with pitiful cases 
prompts support of any publicity which might 
result in closing the tracks for even a brief period. 


A Warning to Dog Owners 


A regulation enacted in New York City and still in force reads: 


“No dog shall be permitted at any time to be on any street or in any public place or park in the City of New York, unless 
effectively restrained by a chain or leash not exceeding six feet in length.” . 


Due to a serious rabies outbreak, the New York City Board of Health has further directed that all 
unleashed dogs be picked up and held for forty-eight hours, then be destroyed unless their owners provide 


for their isolation for six months in approved quarantine quarters. 


Unless emergency provisions are 


made, such quarantine in veterinary hospitals will cost owners about $30 monthly. 


This must not happen in Boston! 


Rabies is a rare disease; convulsions one of the most common in dogs. 


Unfortunately there is great 


similarity in symptoms which lead to confusion and near hysteria at times and the needless shooting of 


hundreds of animals annually. 


It would be well to remember this: 


In all likelihood a dog with a convulsion has seemed perfectly well two minutes before the attack, but a dog 
with rabies has been acting unnaturally or has been sick for several days before definite signs of the disease 


have manifested themselves. 


There is no rabies in Boston or elsewhere in Massachusetts insofar as is known at the present time, 
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but there have been recent epidemics in Washington, D. C., Cleveland, Pittsburgh and other places and 
the disease spreads rapidly over a wide territory. 
Citizens can assist greatly in keeping the Commonwealth free of rabies by: 


1. Holding and reporting stray or unlicensed dogs to the League—HANcock 9170. 
2. By having sick dogs examined promptly by a veterinarian. 
3. By urging friends and neighbors to take like precautions. 

Special attention should be given to a dog that shows symptoms of paralysis of the lower jaw and the 
throat, inability to eat or drink, or who acts as though he had a bone in his throat. Many people 
have been compelled to undergo the Pasteur treatment because in attempting to remove an imaginary 
bone with scratched or cut fingers they have provided an avenue through which hydrophobia*might be 
contracted. 


Record of Animals for Nine Months Ending October 31, 1944 


Horses Sheep | Poultry 
Dogs Cats and Cattle and and Misc Total 
Mules Swine | Birds 
Collected by ambulances...... 6,567 31,875 Q14 265 38,921 
Delivered by owners.......... 2,505 4,641 184 37 7,367 
Investigation Department. .... 811 159 O39. 1 1.216 66 352 28 3,269 
ie oS SS 64 93 157 
Soa Po 1,225 6,582 43 7,850 
Northampton Street.......... 192 1,407 3 1,602 
North Bennet Street.......... 12 376 388 
for 4 a 118 1,395 2 1,515 
OT. 88 300 6 394 
I 94 369 463 
TE 43 739 2 784 
pL Se 6,288 2,928 459 9,675 
Quarantine Department....... 1,578 49 1,627 
Ol 19,585 50,913 637 1,216 66 hands 838 74,012 


* Horses destroyed, 146. 


ENDOWMENTS 


ENDOWMENTS ARE CREATED BY GIFTS TOWARD A PERMANENT FUND DURING THE LIFE OF THE DONOR AND BY BEQUESTS. 
WE HOPE THAT CAREFUL STUDY OF OUR WORK AND INQUIRY INTO OUR AFFAIRS WILL PROMPT INCLUSION OF THE ANIMAL 
RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON IN BENEFICIARIES SELECTED AT THE TIME WILLS ARE MADE. 


GIFTS TO THE LEAGUE ARE OF COURSE DEDUCTIBLE FROM REVENUE IN THE PAYMENT OF INCOME TAXES 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement of the ownership, management, etc., of OUR FouRFOOTED FRIENDS, published quarterly at Concord, New Hampshire, 
required by the Acts of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933: Editor, Robert F. Sellar, 246 Pine Street, Dedham, Mass.; Owner and 
Publisher, Animal Rescue League of Boston (Charitable Corporation). All funds and property controlled by Board of Directors; 
Robert F. Sellar, President; Miss Helen Leighton, Secretary; Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Treasurer. There are no stockholders, 


bondholders or other security holders. 
Rosert F, Se.var, Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of September, 1944. 
ArcHispALp MacDonatp, Notary Public 


(My commission expires April 22, 1951.) 
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an, 


Animal ‘Rescue League of “Boston— 


51 Carver STREET, Boston, MaAssaAcHUsETTS 
Telephone: HANCOCK 9170 
A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President: Ropert F. SELLAR First Vice President: RoGER Ernst 
Secretary: Miss HELEN LE1GHTON Treasurer: BENTLEY W. WarREN, JR. 


Vice Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, John M. B. Churchill, 
Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D., Mrs. Charles Ewing, Miss Anita Harris, Miss Helen Hart Mason, 
Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, Mrs. James J. Storrow, Rev. Edward T. Sullivan, D.D., 
Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Frederick J. Bradlee, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Mrs. J. M. B. 
Churchill, Sr., Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, 
Constantine Hutchins, Mrs. M. C. Karolik, Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Robert F. Sellar, 
Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, Miss Helen L. Storer, Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Mrs. 
Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at headquarters for more than thirty years. Dr. 
Herbert M. Tabbut, Veterinarian-in-Charge and Dr. George W. Mather, Dr. Paul R. Granholm, 
Dr. William V. Hopkins, Associates. Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home 
of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, Dedham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. 


Horses belonging to owners who cannot afford to pay are given vacations of from two to six 
weeks; a few boarders received. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made 
at 51 Carver Street. 


Ten Motor Ambulances and Thirteen Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in 
number 100,000 every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


Cheélsea Ucceakatt epee eats oo ee 36 Fourth’Street © West Lynn:...:) -..4.. eee 4 Neptune Street 
Dedham... .).. Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses Cap 6 Coe 

North End, Industrial School .39 No. Bennet Street eee 

ROxburys id tye tas sear ieee 19 Lambert Avenue Eastham..... Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 
Soueh: Bnd ban jute aoa. 109 Northampton Street | West Harwich... Preston A. Rogers, School Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become 
a member, send a donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued 
protection of stray, unwanted, sick and injured animals. Of every League membership of $1.00 
or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to ‘‘Our Fourfooted Friends.”’ 


MEMBERSHIP FEES Sf LO a Se 
FORM OF BEQUEST 

Diteas etee ste nee ea ee 100.00 i le 
ee $ 25.00 eal er To the AN1mat Rescue LEaGuE or Boston 
Contributing............ 10.00 annually I give, Ore jee cae es 
Aetive eee 3 Sek OR a pdoiaonually, Situated at-No: a-.1..+ sane Street, in the city 
Associates. «cnt rsa es 100 annually fort vat 
PUNEG Hee Sache o aesge ae ots 25 annually) |. > Wiel et oy rrr 


Small-Animal Collection Service: Allston, Arlington, Arlington Hgts., Auburndale, Back Bay, Bed- 
ford, Belmont, Braintree, Brighton, Brookline, Burlington, Cambridge, Canton, Charlestown, Chelsea, 
Chestnut Hill, Cochituate, Concord, Dedham, Dorchester, Dover, East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, 
Framingham, Greenwood, Hyde Park, Islington, Jamaica Plain, Lexington Lincoln, Malden, Mattapan, 
Medfield, Medford, Melrose, Melrose Hlds., Milton, Natick, eethar Needham Hgts., Neponset, 
Newton, Newton Hlds., Newtonville, North End (city), North Reading, Norwood, Orient Hgts., 
Ponkapog, Randolph, Reading, Read ville, Roslindale, Roxbury, Saxonville, Sharon, Somerville, 
South Boston, South End (city), South Natick, Stoneham, Stoughton, Stow, Sudbury, Waban, Wake- 
field, Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, Wayland, Wellesley, Wellesley Hills, West End (city), West 
Newton, Weston, West Roxbury, Westwood, the Weymouths, a econ Winchester, Woburn. 


Sr Dy 35 Ihr VK S75 8 SPes' SWC Wes 3/5 S35 ahr Vs 
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